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‘ALCANDER AND § SEPTIMUS. 

TRANSLATED FROM A BYZANTINE TRAVELLER, 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, still continued the seat of learning, 
politeness, and wisdom. The emperors and gen- 
erals who, in these periods of approaching ignor- 
ance, still felt a passion for science, from time 
tg time added to its buildings, or increased 

professorships. ‘Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, 
was of the number; he repaired those schools 
which barbarity had suffered to fall into decay, 
and continued those pensions to men of learn- 
ing, Which avaricious governors had monopo- 
lized to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Aleander 
and Septimus were fellow students together. 
The one the most subtle reasoner in the Ly- 
ceum; the other the most eloquent speaker in 
the academic grove. Mutual admiration soon 
begat acquaintance, and a similitude of disposi- 
tion made them perfect friends. Their fortunes 
were nearly equal, their studies the same, and 
they were natives of the two most celebrated 
cities in the world; for Aleand 
Septimus came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some 


er was of Athens, 


time together, when Alcander, after passing the 
first part of his lifé in the indolence of philosophy, 
thought at length of entering the busy world ; 
ond, as a step previous to this, placed his affee- 
tions on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 
Hypatia showed no dislike to his addresses, ‘The 
day of their intended nuptials was fixed, the 
previous ceremonies were performed, and no- 
thing now remained but her being conducted 
in triumph to the apartment of the intended 
bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his 
being unable to enjoy any happiness without 
making his friend Septimus a pariner, prevailed 
upon him to introduce his mistress to bis fellow 
student, which he did with the gaiety of a man 
who found himself equally happy in love and 
friendship. But this was ap interview fatal to 
the peace of both. Septimus no socner saw her 





than he was smit with an involuntary passion. 
He used every effort, but in vain, to suppress 
desires at once imprudent and unjust. He re- 
tired to his apartment in inexpressible agony ; 
and the emotions of his mind ina short time be- 
came so strong that they brought on a fever, 
which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alear ler watched him 
with all the anxiety of fondness, and brought 
his mistress to join in those offices of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, 
soon discovered the cause of their patient's ill 
ness; and Alcander, being apprised of their dis- 
covery, at length extorted a confession from the 
reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative, to describe 
the conflict between love and friendship, in the 
breast of Aleander on this occasion ; it is enough 
to say that the Athenians were at this time ar- 
rived at such refinement in morals, that every 
virtue was carried to excess. In short, forget- 
ful of his own felicity, he gave up his intended 
bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
‘They were married privately by his conniv- 
ance; and this unlooked for change of fortune, 
wroughtan unexpected change in the constitu- 
tion of the now happy Septimus. In a few days 
he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his 
Here, by the 


which he was so eminently 


fair partner for Rome. exertion 
of those talents of 
possessed, he in a few years arrived at the high- 
est dignitaries of the state, and was constituted 
the city judge, or praetor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and mistress, 
but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for basely 

Nei- 
to his 
charge, nor his eloquence in his own defence, 


giving her up as was suggested for money 
ther his innocence of the crime laid 
was able to withstand the influence of a power- 
ful party. 

He was cast and condemned to pay an enor- 
mous sum. 
the time appointed, his possessions were confis- 
cated, and himself stript of the habit of freedom, 
and exposed in the market place, and was sold 
as a slave to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purcha- 


ser, Aleander, with some other companions of 


distress, was carried into the region of desola- 
tion and sterility. Hisstated employment was to 
follow the herds of an imperious master, and his 
skill in hunting was all that was aHowed him to 
supply a precarious existence. 

Condemned to hopeless servitude, every morn- 
ing waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, 
and every change of season served but (o ag 
gravate his unsheltered distress. Nothing but 


Unable to raise so large a sum at | 


death or flight was left him, and almost certain 
death was the consequence of his attempting to 
fly. After some years of bondage, however, an 
he embraced 
it with ardour, and travelled by night, and lodg 
ed in caverns by day: 


opportunity of escaping offered ; 


to shorten a long story. 
The day of Alea 
der’s arrival, Septimus sat in the forum, admin 


he at last arrived in Rome. 


istering justice ; and hither our wanderer came, 
expecting to be instantly known, and publicly 
acknowledged. Here he stood the whole day, 


among the crowd, watching the eyes of the 
judge, and expecting to be taken notice of; but 
so much was he altered by a long succession of 
hardships, that he passed entirely without no- 
tice; and in the evening, when he was going up 
to the prator’s chair, he was brutally repulsed 
by the attending lictors. The attention of the 
poor is generally driven from one ungrateful ob 
ject to another. 

Night coming on, he now found himself under 
the necessity of seeking a place to lie in. Ema- 
ciated and in rags, as he was, none of the citi 
zens would harbour so much wretchedness, and 
sleeping in the street might be attended with in- 
terruption or danger: short, he was obliged 
to take up his lodging in one of the tombs with 
out the city, the dsual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head up 
on an inverted urn, Alcander forgot his miseries 
for a while in sleep; and virtue found, on this 
hard flinty couch, more ease than down can sup 
ply to the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat; but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, one 
of them stabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in his blood at the entrance. In 
these circumstances he was found next morning, 
and this naturally induced a further inquiry.— 
The alarm was spread, the cave was examined, 
| Aleander was found sleeping and immediately 
apprehended and accused of robbery and mur- 
der. The circumstances against him were strong: 
the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed 
the suspicion. Misfortune and he were now 
long acquainted, that he at last became regard 
| less of his fate. He detested a world where h 
had found only ingratitude, falsehood and cru 
elty ; and was determined to make no defence 
Thus lowering with resolution, he was dragged 
The: proof: 


were positive against him,and he offered no 


before the tribunal of Septimus. 





thing in his own vindication; the judge, there 
| fore, 
cruel and ignominous death, when, as if illum) 
nated with a ray from heaven. he discovered 
| through all his misery, the features, though din 


was proceeding to doom him to a most 
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who had been really guilty, was : 


with sorrow, of his long lost, loved Alcander. It 
is impossible to describe his joy, and his pain, 
on this strange oceasion; happy in once more 
seeing the person he most loved on earth, and 
distressed at finding him in such circumstances. 

Thus agitated by contending Spanene he flew 
from hits tribunal, and falling on the neck of his 
dear benefactor, a into an agony of distress. 
The attention of the multitude was soon, how 
ever, divided by another object. ‘The robber 


sppre lie nded 


} 


selling his plunder, and, struck with a panic, | 


! 


confessed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the same tribunal, and acquitted every other 
person of any partnership in his guilt. Need the 
sequel be related? Alcander was acquitted, 
shared the friendship and the honors of his 
friend Septimus, lived afterwards happiness 
and ease, and left to be engraved on his tomb, 
‘That no circumstances are so desperate which 
Providence may not relieve.” 

a 


A FORSAKEN MATRON. 


** But bitter, bitter are the tears 
Of her who slighted love bewails ¢ 
No hope her dreary prospect cheers 
No pleasing melancholy hails ; 
Her’s are the pangs of wounded pride, 
Of blasted hope, of withered joy ; 
The flattering veil is rent aside, 
The flame of love burns to destroy. 


. * * * * * 


No cold approach, no altered mein, 
That just could make suspicion start ; 
No pause the dire extremes between, 
He gained my love and broke my heart ; 
From hope, the wretched’s anchor, torn, 
Neglected and neglecting all ; 
Friendless, forsaken and forlorn, 
Vhe tears [ shed must ever fall.” 
Miss Cuampens. 
Taking an early stroll, in the vicinity of New- 
port, last Sunday morning, and gazing on the 
beauty of the surrounding landscape, admiring 
the works of nature, and acknowledging the 
goodness and all-wise Providence of the Alinigh 
ty, we wandered, we knew not, we 
whither 


cared not 
The sun was just breaking the mists 
of the eastern horizon, and reflecting his cloud 
dimmed rays upon the bosom of the vast deep, 
which dashed its surges against the rocky strand 
and receded to make a more formidable attack, 
when a female wanderer, neatly attired, with 
two little cherubs by her side, and an infant at 
her breast, inquired of us the way to Bristol — 
Directing her as well as we knew how, we were 
about to bid her adieu, when with a tearstarting 
in her eye, whilst with a modest blush, which 
evinced the acuteness of her sense of shame,she 
tremblingly solicited a little money for charity. 
What little we possessed, was gladly given her: 
prompted by curiosity and feelings of kindness, 
which her appearance and apparent distress eli 
cited, we begged to be informed of the causes 
which had led her to her present abject and dis- 
She wept loud and bitterly, 
ere she conld respond but at length subduing the 


fressec ¢ mndition. 


| 
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GARLAND. 


THE LADIES’ 








intensity of her feclings, dhe related her melan- 
choly narrative. 

I am, she said, a native of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and about six years since was wedded to 
a manufacturer of that city. Ile was a man re 
markable for his ingenuity, and sustained an ir- 
reproachable reputation. He was industrious, 
prudent, and persevering, and we had a most 
happy prospect before us. [| loved him for him 
seif alone, and to render him happy, was my 
only aim and study. ‘Time passed on, our pros 
pects brightened—a little family of children ce- 
mented our bliss—and [was among the happiest 
of the happy 

Days, months, and years, rolled away, and 
nothing intervened to mar our happiness, or to 
But ab! I little knew the poi 
son that remained at the bottom of the chalice. 


disturb our bliss. 


About nine months since, my husband return 
ed home at an unusually late hour; a settled 
gloom pervaded his countenance, which told 
plainly, that all was not well within. Ea- 
gerly [begged him to tell me the cause of his un- 
happiness—in vain did [ supplicate him to di 
vulge the secret sorrows of his heart—his ouly 
reply was, it will soon be well again. The 
night passed away in secret inquietude—I clo 
sed not my eyes, and nothing but melancholy 
sighs escaped his lips. 

The next morning he resumed his daily avo- 
cations, but at night be returned not, and from 
that moment I have never seen him. At a late 
hour in the night, an unknown hand handed me 
a letter. IT opened it—I read—but oh! God 
what were my feelings, when I perused its 
dreadful contents!—I fell lifeless on the floor, 
and remained there in that situation, | know 
not how long. In his letter he infurmed me 
that he had departed for Liverpool, where he 
should take passage for America, and in that 
country take up his future residence, and bid a 
long and last farewell to England, ber inhabi- 
tants and her laws—abjure his native realm, 
and find among sireneens that repose. which 
That he 
had too 
successfully alienated his affections—had won 


the circles of his own refused him. 


was accompanied by a woman, who 


that love from him, which once belonged to me; 
he hoped that Land heaven would forgive him, 
and that T would not attempt to hunt him from 
his new asylum. He commended to my care 
our infant children—begged me to educate and 
nurture them in the admonition of the Lord, 
and imbue upon their minds principles which 
would teach them to avoid the paths which had 
ruined their lost and guilty father. After au- 
thorizing me to dispose of his available effects, 
in that way which I should think most mete, he 
closed by signing himself, my lost, ruined, and 
abandoned husband. . 

In the first paroxysm of my distress, I deter- 
mined to pursue him, but recollecting my condi- 
tion, having searcely recovered from a condition 


c 


of domestte solicitude, I reflected on the mad 
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ness of such a step, and ileal to remain in 
E.ngland until my situation would admit of mak 
ing a voyage across the Atlantic. 

Reconciling myself to the wretchedness of my’ 
situation, I patiently awaited the approaching 
autumn, when I determined to pursue my faith 
less husband, who by the wiles of an artful syren 
had been torn from my bosom, and from our 
young and helpless offspring. 

Regulating my domestic affairs, and collect 
ing whatlittle the wreck of misfortune had left 
ime, accompanied by my children, I proceeded 
to London, and took passage for New-York in 
the ship Brighton, and in two and twenty days 
found myself in America, among strangers. 
without money, without friends ; and with these 
little children dependent on me for sustenance 
Fortunately, however, | obtained employment 
in the house of a wealthy gentleman of New- 
York, where I should have remained, had I not 
accidentally heard that my husband resided in 
Rhode Island, following his vocation—that of a 
manufacturer. The intelligence gave me new 
life. T resolved instantly to pursue him, and the 
next day took passage for the adjacent town, 
where I arrived yesterday, and am now on my 
way to the northern part of the state,hoping and 
trusting in heaven that I shall sueceed in once 
more recovering to my arms my soul's lord and 
master. IL am now wearied and hungered. 
continued she, and but for the kindness of the 
inmates of yonder farm house, last night, I and 
my sweet little babes must have fallen victims 
to the peltings of the storm. God bless them— 
God bless them, for their kindness to poor Mat 
garet; may heaven reward them, for! cannot! 

As she spoke, tears bedewed her checks,which, 
although they wore the gloomy aspect of wreteh 
edness and sorrow, and the imfress of the with 
ering hand wo, still retain the lineaments 
of departed beauty and love, and the impress of 
gentleness and virtue. The child at her bosom 
smiled and pratiled as it clasped its little arms 
around its hapless mother, and the litle girl and 
boy, the partners of her misery, insensible of the 
aiiliction of their S06) and the wretchedness 
that awaited them, gambolled on the talted mead 
and gathered wild > ers to decorate their hum 
ble habiliments. 

Her grief was excessive ; her hapless cond: 
tion awakened all the better feelings of our na- 
ture, and we advised her to abandon an hope 
less pUgrimage after a profligate husband. 

He has left vou, said we; he probably loves 
you no longer—why seek for him, who if found 
will undoubtedly treat you with contumely and 
cruelty. Give up the pursuit, unfortunate lady ; 
think no more of one so worthless, and seek in 
society some laudable employment, that will 
gain for you and your offspring an honest liveli 
hood. 

Give up the pursuit! leave him! said she 
with tenderness ; 
madness, of despair, of hope forsaken, depicted 


end there was a mixture of 
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Seeman, 


on her countenance—-never! never! I will 
pursue him to the ends of the earth, I will find 
him, and I will then recount to him the joys of 
other days. I will supplicate, I will implore, 
and when he beholds me at his feet, and feels 


the warm caresses of these infants, think ye, will 


he not then love me, take me to his arms again, 
and make me as happy as he'll be blest ? 

1 lov’d him then, he lov’d me toc, my heart 
Will find its kindness kindle if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves will ne’er depar*, 
Though he hath often stung me, with a dart 
Venom’d and barb’d—and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses, which his babe and mine should share-- 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly t 
His madness—and shuuld sickness come, and Jay 
its paralyzing hand upon him; then ; 
1 would with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say 

How injured and how faithful I had been. 











Deeply sympathising in her distress, the scene 
was too acute for our feelings to sustain, and 
direeting her the proper path to pursue to reach 
the Bristol road, we bade adieu to the thrice in 
jured and hapless child of misfortune, sorrow, 
and perfidy, and wondered that the lightnings of 
heaven did not descend to blast the villain, who 
had broken the heart of a fond, confiding, and 
lovely woman. 

Shame to our sex, that such villains should be 
allowed to exist, and to contaminate society 5 
and our prayers shall ascend to heaven. im 
ploring a just God to plunge his vengeance and 
his wrath, on him who assails the happiness or 
virtue of a lovely defenceless wife.—/ Lit. Cadel. 





__THE REMEMBRANCE. _ 





FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER. 
THE GRAVE-YARD. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in New-Haven, 

to his friend in this city, dated July 20, 1826. 

** The most interesting object of novelty to 
the stranger in this fown, is the Grave-Yard.— 
This is a green plain of ten acres enclosed—di- 
vided into parallelograms, and subdivided into 
family burying grounds, ‘The walks, which in 
tersect and bound the parallclograms, are bor 
dered with poplar trees, and are broad enough 
to admit carriages. In contrast with the rich 
carpet of grass and the towering poplar, stands 
the prophetic marble, inviting all the modes of 
inventive genius and classical architecture The 
Verd-Antique, indigenous in this state, is the 
common material used, and composes the mo- 
nument of the celebrated Dr. Dwight, formerly 
President of Yale College. 
tion while pausing beside the mute and eloquent 


] felt a deep venera- 


memorial of this learned American scholar and 
liberal divine—I owned that he had stamped the 
literary character of my country, and Iadmired, 
honored, and thanked him. The grave of the 
philosopher is the only altar of his unsophisto 
cated praise—its sad, silent, appealing humble 
ness, softens the bickerings of party rage, the 
malevolence of ambition, and thrill of persecu- 
tion; its gloom, like mist, hides the glare of in- 
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firmity, and even vice—there misanthropy so- 
cializes the indiscriminate cynicism of its na 
ture; there the tear of mercy bedews and blinds 
the keen eye of strict and impartial criticism.— 
We gaze on the lone marble before us, which 
feels not, nor hungereth, nor thirsteth ; and now 


admire the genius of one who thought and wrote 


; and (perhaps) starved for immortality—of one 





| ty—does her white bosom swell: 


! > 
heaving of secret anguish , d 


whom the world neglected and misjudged. 

* The appearance of the grave-yard is ele- 
gant and neat, displaying all kinds of architec- 
tural taste: here is seen the rough sand stone 
of the old puritan, and the light peering cone 
and chaste obelisk—the lowly turf of retiring po 
verty, and the gaudy monument of boasted af 


fluence—on this, a mother mourns, in few and 


simple words, the bereavement of an only child, 


—on that, exaggerated eulogy belies and ridi 
cules the pretended virtues it would perpetuate 
—on this, beauty is cut off in its blushing ripe 


ness—on that, wisdom sinks in the drooping of 


age. ‘The striking beauty and variety of ssu: 

rounding art, rather fascinates than sorrows:the 
heart. I did expect, my dear friend, to be ere 
solemnly affected; to look on the decavimgmar- 
ble, and shudder at the analogy of my own form 
to its lingering corroding—to saunter in mourn 

ful contemplation and attractive. delaying in 
this last common tenement of flesh—the sad 
chronicler of time, and time’s victories. But 
the design of ¢enius—the skill of art—the rock 
and the chisel, put away the superstitious and 
melancholy emotions incidental to the cemete- 
ry. And why should it not be so?) Why shun 
the tomb? Why dress the last effort of life in 
the terror of despair 2 Would we live for ever? 
Is life happiness ? In life, we hate, slander, and 
even commit murder. In death are we guilty 
of these? Does the inanimate corse need rai 
ment, or food, ordrink? Does it ask and re 
ceive not? No,no. Nor raiment, nor food, nor 
drink, needs it—it wants not these—it feels no 
more—it smiles no more—it weeps no more!— 
Insult, defame it, has it no anger ? [t resents not. 
Go into the dissecting room—see the knife 
plunged into the heart—the blood flows—'tis 
black and watery; not red, no,not red. Do no 
shrieks unnerve the hand? None, none. All is 
silent ; this is silent—all is silent! 

*] marvel to behold the awed man 


“Struggling with sorrows, reft of all the joys 
“That earth can give, yet dreading to meet death. 
** He is not terrible. O, no—he comes 

“Like a kind friend who would provide a home 
* Vo shelter those he could no longer save.” 


«Turn your eye now on the world; 


piness there? look closely, be not deceived.— 


is hap- 


‘There time mildews the whitest blossom of hope; 

youth droops for attainment; old age laments 

the moment of attaining. Yes, turn your eye 

on the world—its atmosphere is misery ; its sun 

may shine, but darkness will follow. 

around the throne of smiling, captivating beau 
» 


1? It may be the 
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er eye glisten 
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it may be the flash of envy: does she blush? she 
may blush with shame.—Alas! my friend, life 
has no perpetual spring; it must have its winter. 

“Tacitus records of the Thrasi, that they 
wept at the birth and rejoiced at the death of 
The vo- 


nerable Grecian historian wrote wisely in these 


their children: well may they do so. 


words : * whom the Gods love, die young.” 

**} would not mock the dead nor ridicule the 
virtue of pensive and religious meditations. —I 
would divest the tomb of its horrors, its super- 
stitious fears and childish ignorance. If we 
weep, let us weep for the worthy; If we fear, 
let us fear rationally and reflectingly ; If we ad 


mire, let our admiration be impartial.” 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
FROM. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The expediency of cultivating the intellect of 
man is pretty well settled at the present day, and 't 
seems difficult to imagine why that of woman should 
be neglected. If it have similar powers and equal 
strength, it is as deserving of care, and will repay 
care as well; ifit be weaker and narrower, it needs 
the more to be strengthened, enlarged, and disci- 
plined. If the purpo$Ses of society and of life would 
be promoted by the establishment of domestic 
slavery, then every spark of intellectual light in 


the female Helot should be carefully extinguished ; 


just as birds in a cage are blinded, that they may 


not look upon the forests and fields, the blue hea 
vens and the green earth, and long to be abroad 
upon the air, till melancholy should stop theirsong: 
Man’s 


best happiness, ik@ @Mrity, begins at home, and, 


But religion and policy alike revolt at this. 


like that, is apt to stay there ; and home is sure to 
Now if it 


were true that a woman, who can do any thing be- 


be just what the wife would make it. 


sides making a pudding or mending a stocking, 
does these necessary things less willingly and well, 
than any one who can do nothing else ; if it were 
true, as certainly it is not, that a wife submits to 


conjugal authority, just in proportion as she is ign 


rant and uncultivatec, how can the great purpose 
of marriage, the mutual and reciprocal improve- 
ment of the moral and intellectual natures of the 
sexes, be promoted by a union upon s ich unequal 
terms ;: and what must we think of a husband ‘ as- 


sez orgueilleusement modeste,” to wish his wife an 


unquestioning obe lience, instead of a sympathy of 
thought, and taste, and feeling’ It is sometimes 
much enlarged, 


and her taste refined, she is apt to think differently 


urged that, if a woman's mind be 


. Raatt a suire diff ples 
of the duties of Lfe, to reguire dilicrent pleasu PS 


fler cex 


from the rest of her sex; that her feclings leave the 


channels which the institutions of society bave 


marked for them, and run riot, and bring her use 


» . . : , 
fulness and happiness into danger, Now the plain 
that these evils happen, not 


h but becanse it was 


answer to this is, 
cause her reason was cultivate 
1 


,? 1 ‘ ] ‘ 
not cultivated we and because Ue taste ana in 


lect of women generally do not receive due cultura. 


It is the delight and charm of Jiterature that 


} 4t ‘ Ve 
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it affords us a refuge from the tumults aad con 


63 . nH, 
tentions of active li! 
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VARIETY. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY FEMALE. 


Margaret Carothers has been employed annually | 


by Richard Brecks, Esq. and his ancestors, at War- 
cep, in Westmoreland, as a reaper, from the year 
of the Rebellion, (1745,) until the present season 
of 1826, without one single intermission ; and such 
has been her athletic powers, that she would ex- 
ceed in reaping (nearly the whole of that period, ) 
the performance of any male laborer in the country. 
She is now bordering on 90 years of age, yet bles- 
sed with all her intellectual as well as physical 
powers ; and is to be seen regularly every week, 
travelling on foot, backwards and forwards, to Ap- 
pleby market, a distance of ten miles, for the pur- 
pose of vending a quantity of wicker baskets and 
chairs, (which she straps on her back, ) the product 
of her industry during the past week. A gentle- 
man, now in London, who has known her trom her 
infancy, saw her lately immersed to the waist ina 
small stream, leading to the river Eden, enjoying 
the sport of fishing for trout, and actually partook 
of a part of the fish the old lady decoyed into her 
net.—[ Morning paper. 
SIMPLICITY. 

fam anadmirerof simplicity. But I never 
(eel a greater impulse to pay homage at its 
shrine, than when it sheds its soft lustre on the 
female mind, I am well pleased when I “ be- 
hold woman in such lights and shafts of soul, 
temper, and disposition, as nature has originally 
tormed her.” Were I to select a fair 

“ For solid friendship and connubial love,” 
it should be her, who, reared in seclusion, was 
the genuine child of nature and simplicity ; 
whose spotless mind has never received an un- 
favorable impression from the follies of a fashion- 
able world. ne 





Patrick Henry left in his will the following 
testimony in favor of the christian religion, “1 
have now disposed of all my property to my fa- 
mily; there is one thing more I wish I could 
give them, and that is the christian religion. If 
they had that, and [ had given them nothing, 
they would be rich; and without it, if | had giv- 
en them all the world, they would be poor.” 





“Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the 
advice of an old gentleman, to a laddie who 
consulted him on a choice between a girl with a 
cow, and one with a pretty face—* so far as 
beauty is considered, there is not the difference 
of a cow between any two girls in Christen- 
dom.” This is not my notion, however, though 
there is something init. But marry the girl 
who will manage your domestic concerns to ad- 
vantage, who is prudent, sensible, economical— 
if you get a good disposition—an accomplished 
mind with it, it will be all the better; and beauty, 
if you find it united with all‘these, will complete 
the tout ensemble. 

Do not marry for money merely; there is 
neither love nor reason in that. It may buy 
many fine things. but it will not buy happiness ; 
and without that a man is a poor creature. Mo 
ney is no objection—it may, indeed, be an im- 
portant object—but every other consideration 
bends to the point of being matched as well as 
paired, When Love and Reason join hands. 





The good wife doth not say, will you have 
‘his ? but gives it to you. 





__ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 

















POETRY 


FROM THE BOSTON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
DULCE DOMUM. 


The celebrated ode or song of Dulce Domun, is 
a composition of great simplicity and beauty, and is 
frequently sung at Winchester and other colleges 
with sweet effect. Its origin, though it can scarce- 
ly be traced to a more distant peried than the be- 
ginning of the last century, is already involved in 
mystery, as wellas the occasion of its composition. 
Tradition ascribes it to a youth in a state of melan- 
choly, wasting his life in fruitless sorrow, at his se- 
paration from his beloved home and friends. The 
translation annexed contains far more of the spirit, 
pathos and harmony of the original, than any other 
that has appeared; and even considered in itself, 
isa very beautiful piece of writing.” 


[ TRANSLATION. } 
Sing a sweet melodious measure, 
Waft enchanting lays around ; 
Home, a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home, a grateful theme, resound ! 


Chorus—Home, sweet home, an ample treasure ! 
Home ! with every blessing crown’d ! 
Home! perpetual source of pleasure ! 
Home ! a noble strain resound ! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances, 
Happy season of delight ! 
Festal songs, and festal dances, 
Alfour tedious toils requite. 
Home, sweet home ! &c. | 


Leave, my wearied muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task, so hard to bear, 
Leave thy labor, ease returning, 
Leave my bosom, O ! thy care. 
Home, sweet home ! &e. 


See the year, the meadow smiling 
Let us then a smile display ; 
Rural sports, our pain beguiling, 

Rural pastimes call away. 
Home, sweet home ! Kc. 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling : | 
And no longer loves to roam : 
Her example thus impelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 
Home, sweet home ! &c. 


Let our men and steeds assemble, 
Panting for the wide campaign ; 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 
While we scour along the plain. 


Home, sweet home ! &c. 


Oh ! what raptures, oh ! what blisses, 
When we gain the lovely gate ! 
Mothers’? arms, and mothers’ kisses, 
There our blest arrival wait. 
Home, sweet home ! &c. 


Greet our house-hold gods with singing, 
Lend, O Lucifer, thy ray: 
Why should light so slowly springing, 
All our promis’d joys delay ! 
Home, sweet home! &c. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG BRIDE, | 
BY MISS M. G. LEWIS. 
I did not wish that thou shouldst meet 
‘This sad and early doom, 
And be so soon of joy bereft 
To wither in the tomb ; 
I did not hope to see thee torn 
From every tender tie, 
And leave thy widow’d mate to mourn 
Love’s last expiring sigh: 
Though thou had’st shroaded all my path, 
Through many a future year, 


, through the post office. 2 
| tous. Wecannot say whether it is a selection, 


No rival’s hate—no jealous wrath 
Was nursed against thee here ; 

Though thou had’st blasted all of joy 
That life could offer me, 

I never panted to destroy 
The share it held for thee: 

Thou might’st have dwelt in gentle rest 
Had heaven averted this: 

I could have borne to know thee blest, 
But not to view thy bliss. 

And, though thou hast glided now away 
From friendship and from hate, 

It does not throw one brighter ray 
Upon my changeless fate: 

The darkness spread enwraps me still, 
And—till life’s closing hour— 

Mv heart may wake to sorrow’s thrill, 
But ne’er to pleasure’s power. 

A short but happy lot was thine: 
Loved—blest—then early riven 

From where earth’s budding joys entwine, 
To riper joys in heaven. 


FROM THE BOSTON JUVENILE MISCELLANY, 
THE RIVULET’S SONG. 

I travel on, 1 travel on, 

By weedy bank and mossy stone ! 

Gaily singing as} pass, 

To bending flowers and waving grass 

Unto me the wood-birds come, 

And the bees with busy hum, 

Murmuring round the flowers, that sip 

My sparkling brim, with thirsty lip. 


See me in the early spring ! 
Am I not a happy thing ? 
On I wander, singing, dancing, 
In the merry sun-light glancing— 
Bubbling round the budding trees, 
Or shouting to the wandering breeze; 
Warbling still my mellow tune, 
‘To morning sun, or midnight moon 
When the Summer sun is high, 
And blue and hot the cloudless sky, 
See me sleeping calmandcool, ~ 
In the deep, dark, rocky pool : 
Or stealing down the silent glen, 
Far away from busy men— 
Seek me in that green retreat ; 
There my song is love and sweet. 
When the Autumn winds come sighing, 
Over the leaves and blossoms dying ; 
And the squirrel in the wood, 
Gathers up his winter food— 
Then my path is strewed with showers 
Of leaves, as bright as Summer flowers, 
Am [ not a happy thing, 
With nought to do but dance and sing * 
me 
The following beautiful effusion we received 
It is given as it came 


or the production of one of our native bards.— 

Though short, it is a volume—it is the history of 

deep, intense, pure affection and disappointment 
{[ARIEt,. 

All forms of beauty—earth, and sea, and sky, 

Save only that which is most beautiful— 

Guiltless we gaze on, and in gazing lull 

The captive sense with sweet satiety ; 

But woman—thou o’ershadowest in thy light 

All loveliest things—thy smile, thy blushing fears, 

F’en the pale charm, that mingles with thy tears—» 

© ! that on thee, spell-hound the eye should feed, 

Yet the heart tamish. Fascinating foe ! 

False light—that dost the way lost traveller lead, 

Into the depth of wild and hopeless woe ! 

tf beauty charm thec, gaze on ell things fair; 





} But woman’s witchery—O ! gaze not there. R. 
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8=The recent alarming illness of the E-tior’s 
family is offered as an apology for the late arre- 
gular publication and transmission of this work. 
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